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T’S a queer thing,” said Terence O’Meara, with a wink at 

his brother Jack and a glance at the bald spot on the top 

of his father’s head; ‘‘it’s a queer thing that the Irish let the 

English and the French, the Spanish and the Dutch, all get 
ahead of them in exploring and settling America.” 

Mr. Timothy O’Meara, their father, had his face turned 
away from them, while he fumbled for a pipe cleaner in the 
case of a great old clock that stood on the mantel. He grunted. 

“T could never understand it myself,” said Jack O’Meara, 
with an answering wink to his brother. “Why were none of 
the Irish great navigators?” 

The senior O’Meara’s bald spot suddenly flushed red, and 
the veins in it began to swell, and his sons, chuckling softly, 
knew just how his face would look when they saw it. 

“Why were none of them discoverers?” continued Jack 
rhetorically. “Great sailors, or great whalers, or notable 
pioneers?” 

Mr. Timothy O’Meara turned slowly and impressively to- 
ward them, where they sat at the table over their after-dinner 
pipes and coffee, and scorn made streaks and lines through the 
heat of his countenance. But when he spoke it was with a 
measure of dignity. 

“Shame to you both,” said he, “‘and sorrow to me that has 
such sons! The greatest navigator of thim all, not aven barrin’ 
Noah and his ark, was an Irishman! And the greatest whale- 
catcher of all times, not aven exceptin’ Jonah, who used to 
proffer himself for bait, was an Irishman! Wan and the same 
Irishman they was, thim two, and his name was Timothy 
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O’Meara, the same as me own, and me ancestor he was.”’ 
He suddenly tossed something hard upon the table, which 
he had taken out of the clock case along with the pipe cleaner, 
and the object rattled among the dishes. 
. “And what’s that?” said Jack. 

The young men were used to seeing their father take any- 
thing and everything out of that clock case—valuable papers 
incidental to his contracting business, shirt studs and shoe 
strings, as well as bits of indeterminate junk of vast historical 
interest. Or, one might say, legendary interest, mythological 
interest, for the tales of Mr. O’Meara sometimes reeled and 
whirled and spun with an excess of imagination, as a muse 
might soar upon inebriate pinions. It was the delight of his 
sons to sting him to narration with insults; he usually retorted 
with an affectation of belief that his sons, who both had 
worthy records in the A. E. F., had really been dishonour- 
ably discharged from that organization. 

“That,” said Mr. O’Meara, “is a piece of Plymouth Rock. 
*Twas chipped off by my ancestor, Timothy O’Meara, the 
day he landed the Mayflower outfit there, and quit his many 
wanderin’s, and sittled down to colonize New England and 
America. And it has been kept in the family ever since, as a 
memento of the occasion.” 

He had a way of excluding his sons from the illustrious fam- 
ily in his stories as if they were unworthy to bear the name of 
O’Meara. Terence looked at the bit of stone, and it seemed 
to him that it bore a certain resemblance to a piece of rock 
that had once come out of the clock case as souvenir and evi- 
dence of the first gold discovery in California by a Timothy 
O’Meara. But he said nothing aloud. Internally he was asking 
himself: 

“How the deuce is the old man going to get an Irish 
O’Meara aboard the Mayflower?” 

There was a responsive wonder in Jack’s countenance. 
Their father’s visage was partially hidden again as he bowed 
his head over his leisurely pipe cleaning—if he was not won- 
dering himself, he was at least arranging the details of his 
saga. 

‘‘Whales!”” he murmured to himself, as he worked. 
““Whales!—not know whales? Of course he knew whales did 
Tim O’Meara the navigator!” 
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Whales {said Mr. O’Meara, his pipe filled with plug-cut and 
drawing sweetly], whales are the most misunderstood of all 
God’s craytures, by the common ginerality of mankind. The 
whale is the grandest and most intilligent and most ginerous 
of the bastes that roam the world, and it takes a large and 
noble nature to understand the whale—and a large and noble 
nature was that of Timothy O’Meara, my ancestor, that I’m 
going to tell you about. When the world was made, and the 
firmamint was set up as siperates the hivens from the earth, 
the whale was put into the seas and oceans, because there is 
so much more wather than there is land; and the nobility of 
the whale is fitted to a spacious elemint. He floats in grandeur 
and magnificence amidst the splendour of the icebergs at the 
pole, and he leaps through the glory and power of the hurri- 
canes like a trout that is sportin’ amongst the ripples of a 
brook. He’s a large baste with large ideas, more intellictual 
than the iliphant, and with a heart as tinder as wan of these 
little red-footed pigeons on the roof. 

For he isn’t anny fish, the whale isn’t, but he’s warm-blooded 
like a man or a dog, with more gratitude than the wan and less 
suspicion than the other—and I don’t know why I’m sayin’ 
“he” all the time, for the faymale whales is equally mamma- 
lian and ginteel. 

’Twas this same Tim O’Meara I’m tellin’ you of that under- 
stood whales as no man has ever understood thim before or 
afther, for the solitude and grandeur of the whale was in his 
own nature, and the melancholy of the whale was in his wild 
and tinder heart. And a roamer and a rover was this Tim 
O’Meara, and the rims of his eyelids was red with the salt of 
‘manny seas. ’I'was the woes of Ireland that drove him from 
her shores, and set him wanderin’ here and there—the griefs of 
Ireland, and the impossibility of doin’ annything about thim, 
on account of the Sassenach that was mainly causin’ thim. I 
have no prejudices of anny kind in me heart against anny man 
nor anny man’s country—unless a gineral feelin’ that ’twould 
be a good deal betther if there wasn’t anny British Empire 
annywheres could be called a prejudice. Which it could not, 
for ’tis merely good sinse and sound logic. And this Tim 
O’Meara, me ancestor, was the same as me in his feelin’s. 

“Tf.I could but spake to the King of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland personal,” says he to himself oftentimes, “we might 
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patch somethin’ up betwixt us. But I will not bandy words 
with anny man less than the King himsilf! "Twould not be 
fiittin’ for thim to do so that was kings in Ireland in the ould 
days. If I had me rights, wan of the thrones that he’s sittin’ 
on this day would be mine!” 

And ’twas at sea he lived mostly, for the shores of in- 
habited countries would always put him in mind he didn’t 
have anny happy country of his own; and ’twas fishin’ and 
whalin’ that he made his most notable success at. Greenland 
and Iceland was known to him, and the coasts of Labrador, 
and manny a wild rock that was islanded lonesome in the wild 
seas. "Iwas often he would sit in his boat amongst the 
sparklin’ icebergs, singin’ to his Irish harp, and watchin’ 
them Scandinavian fishers and whalers goin’ back and forth 
’*twixt North America and Norway—for the bould men came 
and went and fished and came again for long years before 
anny man bothered with the notion of makin’ anny sittle- 
ments over here. 

And wan day whilst he was sittin’ on wan of his lonely 
islands, singin’ to the sea gulls and the seals, he heard some 
great crayture bellowin’ and moanin’ and sighin’ and whooshin’ 
in the vicinity, and he clambered to an eminence of rock and 
gazed about him. 

’Twas a big faymale whale, and she was rollin’ her bulk 
about, and bangin’ around and sprawlin’ hersilf against a reef 
near by, which the ebbin’ tide had lift uncovered. 

‘“‘What’s the baste doin’?”’ says Tim to himself. And then 
he realized she was moanin’ with pain as she batthered her- 
self and twisted against the crooked stones. 

“She’s scratchin’ her back on the reef,” says Tim. And it 
puzzled him, for he’d never heard these bastes had fleas. 
He got into his dory and rowed out as near as he dared to the 
turmoil she was makin’. And then he saw that she was 
scratchin’ her back indade. 

Half a dozen broken harpoons was stickin’ into it, and the 
intilligent animal was tryin’ to get them caught and hooked 
amongst the crooked rocks of the reef and pull and scrape 
herself rid of thim. 

‘Poor crayture!” says Tim. For though he had hunted 
manny a wan of thim to its death, gradual he had come to 
sympathize with thim and pity thim, for it was gettin’ to his 
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mind that they’re really tinder-hearted bastes, full of kind- 
ness and gintleness there ain’t anny feasible way for thim to 
expriss. “‘Poor crayture!” says Tim. 

And just thin she cocked her eye in his direction, the poor 
sufferin’ mammalian, and looked at him as speculative and 
considerin’ and pitiful as a stray pup with a thorn in his foot. 
And she lay quiet and moaned. 

“Do ye want me to pull thim out, ma’am?” says Tim, 
his heart bleedin’ for her. 

There was somethin’ so respictable lookin’ about her, like 
she might be the mother of ten childher, all bloated up with 
cares and nursin’ and tay-drinkin’ and housework, that he 
couldn’t hilp callin’ her ma’am. 

She moaned again, and looked at him steady—a whale 
bein’ the only wan of God’s other craytures that can look a 
Christian steady in the eye and give him thought for thought. 
And that way they continued to gaze at aich other for some 
minutes, and the kindness that was in the heart of aich wan 
pinitrated to the bosom of the other—and there ain’t anny 
matronly crayture annywheres that has an ampler bosom 
than a faymale whale. 

“T’ll do it, ma’am,” says Timothy O’Meara, as she moaned 
again, and he stipped aboord of her and begun pullin’ out 
harpoons. 

“Roll over a bit, till I get that ugly divil out of your side,” 
says Tim. And, as if she understood, she rolled a bit, standin’ 
the pain of all this extraction with the gallantry and forti- 
tude of a woman. He blushed when he saw ’twas one of his 
own old harpoons, with his initials in the shaft of it. 

“And I’d ax your pardon, ma’am, if I thought ye remim- 
bered,” says Tim; “‘I would that—Mrs. MacLirr!” 

For it came to him with a rush and a shout what the name 
of the baste should be. The old and ancient Irish deity of the 
boundless seas, before Saint Patrick came and made us 
Christians (praise God!), was Mananan MacLirr, and this 
hugeous and intilligent baste, Timothy perceived, could be 
none other thin the wife of Mananan MacLirr, she herself. 
And ’twas always Mrs. MacLirr he called her ever afther 
that. 

“Now, thin, Mrs. MacLirr,” says Tim, “there’s but one 
more, and I'll be as aisy as I can!” . 
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But ’twas nearly Tim’s destruction, for when Mrs. MacLirr 
felt the last barb lave her body she gave such a jump of joy 
and gratitude as took her twinty fathoms toward the smilin’ 
sun, and down again she spankled her two thousand hund- 
herdweight into the wather, while the bould Tim wint whir- 
lin’ through a flock of screamin’ gulls. 

Back he swum to land, and from the beach he saw her out 
at sea, leapin’ and cavortin’ in her joy, and blowin’ great 
fountains into the air. 

And then she came as near as she could to the shore where 
she saw him standin’. And she poked first one eye out of the 
wather and thin the other, and she rolled and capered—tryin’ 
to thank him, she was. 

“Don’t mintion it, Mrs. MacLirr!” says Tim, smilin’ at 
the poor crayture, and at the same time feelin’ the pathos 
of her, too. For ’tis one of the most touchin’ things about a 
whale that she has inside of her the sprightliness and coyness 
and good humour of a pup or a kitten, and wants to frolic 
and fawn and cuddle in her friends’ laps; and coupled with 
that she has the bulk of an ocean liner. 

If I hadn’t heard it from me own grandfather and he from 
his granddad before him, and so by word of mouth down 
a line of O’Mearas, I would find it hard mesilf to belave all 
the details of the frindship \that grew up between Mrs. 
MacLirr and Timothy O’Meara. On all his voyages hither 
and yon she accompanied him and ’twas for her sake he give 
up huntin’ whales entirely. It was through her introduction 
and patronage that he became acquainted in a friendly way 
with manny another of thim splendid and poetic lords of the 
briny Atlantic. 

Often he would sit in a cave on a rocky island playing the 
wild traditional music on his Irish harp, and singin’ his Gaelic 
songs across the waves, with the aurora borealis hangin’ over 
him like a halo, and Mrs. MacLirr leapin’ in the moonlight. 
And sometimes as manny as twinty or thirty of her friends 
would join her for a social avenin’; over whole leagues of 
tameless wather the harp of the O’Meara would be flingin’ 
its strains of music, and the sea would be spoutin’ and boilin’ 
with the magnificent dances of the whales, and misty moon- 
beams driftin’ over all! 

He made a kind of a harness that fitted over Mrs. Mac- 
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Lirr’s big head and fastened his boat to it with a rope, and 
he gave up sailin’ entirely, for it was slow work and useless 
compared with the propulsion and the power that was now 
at his command. Or sometimes he would sit upon her back 
with the boat trailin’ along behind and guide her by tappin’ 
her on one side of the head or the other, like wan of thim 
Orientals does with an iliphant. And a fine sight it must have 
been to see Mrs. MacLirr and me ancestor, Timothy O’Meara, 
ridin’ a storm—with Timothy singin’ and playin’ his wild 
minstrelsy out of his wild heart, and the forked tongues of 
lightnin’ showin’ the gleeful eyes of Mrs. MacLirr and the 
floatin’ red beard and hair of Timothy O’Meara as they bulged 
across the boilin’ seas. 

One time (’twas in the winter of 1620 anno domino is the 
word as it came down to me), Mrs. MacLirr and me bould 
ancestor were cruisin’ quietly along about sunset, two or three 
hundherd miles due east of the prisint site of Boston, when 
what should they see limpin’ up from the horizon like a 
draggled-wing duck but one of thim small ships. 

Timothy could tell aven at that distance that she was 
some sort of a family ship with but little nautical knowledge 
aboord of her annywheres, from the way she was bein’ 
handled, and he steered Mrs. MacLirr nearer to her. 

It was very near indade he got before aither of thim was 
noticed by the people on boord, for there was some kind of a 
row goin’ on in the midst of this little windjammer that 
previnted anny of thim from takin’ notice. Tim circled 
round her and came up behind and he noticed a signboard 
on the stern with the word Mayflower painted onto it with 
big letters. And just about the time he noticed that, Mrs. 
MacLirr, bein’ full of fayminine curiosity, cocked her star- 
board eye over the rail of the vissil to take a look at what was 
transpirin’ on the deck. And at the same time she opened her 
mouth to smile, bein’ friendly by nature, and no longer 
frightened at the ways and works of humankind. 

Anny wan that ain’t used to havin’ a whale ogle him in the 
eye and raise up and smile at him is apt to be narvous at the 
first expariance. And the people on boord the Mayflower are 
scarcely to be blamed for not realizin’ the beneficince of Mrs. 
MacLirr’s interest, for her lineamints was decaivin’. 

There was one gineral shout from the scores of people 
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gathered on the deck, and they scurried in all directions. But 
they couldn’t run far, for the ship was small. And all the 
time they was cryin’ out. 

“A witch! A witch!” Timothy heard a dozen of thim call 
at the same time. 

‘She is a witch and she has called up a fiend out of the 
deep to save her!” says wan man. 

“°Tis the devil ridin’ upon a dragon!” says another. 

Tim, he leaped to the deck, and he walked right up toa 
solemn-lookin’ man in black, who was standin’ steady, with a 
hymn book in wan hand and a soord in the other, apparently 
too proud to let himself be scairt, and he says to him very 
polite, says Tim: 

“T’m the O’Meara, at your service, sir; and I am not plased 
with bein’ mistook for the divil. I’ll thank ye, sir, to ordher 
these people of yours to be more civil, or else there’ll be trouble 
aboord the Mayflower. I take ye for the boss of this outfit, 
and I speak to ye as such.” 

“Mr. O’Meara,” says this fella with the soord, “your 
appearance was the trifle unexpicted, as ye come red-bearded 
on that monster out of th’ bloody wathers of the sunset. And I 
was shaken m’silf fora moment, albeit I have fought both man 
and fiend. And ye came on us dazzlin’ like the flames of 
Tophet,” says he, “‘at a time when we were considerin’ most 
serious matters of a ghostly nature.” 

“Be that as it may,” says Tim, “go aisy with the divil 
stuff, or ye’ll have to lave my part of the ocean. I’m a sinsitive 
man, and I will not be miscalled out of me name. And what 
are these serious matters of yours?”’ 

The man with the sword pointed to a lass that Tim now 
noticed for the first time. 

Standin’ by the mast she was, gold-haired and beautiful 
with her chin in the air and a fire in her eyes. He seen manny 
of that ship’s company was against her, and his heart wint 
out to her at wance, as was ever the case with Tim O’Meara 
whin he seen virtue and beauty in distress. 

“She is on trial,”’ says the man with the soord. 

“She’s innocint!” says Tim, prompt as a fist. ‘‘What’s she 
charged with?” 

“She whistled like a man,” says he, “‘and that is an un- 
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seemly thing in a maiden. And she danced with her shadow as 
one possessed by demons might. And when one of the cocks 
crew, she crew again like a cock.”’ 

“What great matther is all this!” says Tim. 

“Ts this not the Sabbath day?” says he. 

“Ye have the advantage of me there,” says Tim. “ ’Tis 
more than a year since I lost count. Come hither, colleen!” 

The girl came forward, and she looked Tim straight be- 
tween the eyes. And all the ship’s company gathered as near 
as they dared, for their fright still clung to them. 

“Are ye guilty of these terrible crimes, as charged, my 
dear?” says Tim, smilin’ at the darlin’ thing. 

“The sunshine seemed good,” says she, smilin’ back at 
him, “and I cut a bit of a caper on the deck.” 

There was a groan wint up from manny on that ship, but 
Tim and this swate crayture was lookin’ so intintly at wan 
another they never heeded it. 

“They were plannin’ to duck me over the side,” said she, 
‘“‘and I cried out for help. And then you came, and they 
said I was a witch and had called up a fiend from the sea!” 

Tim, his forehead turned as red as his hair with exaspera- 
tion. ‘Fine doin’s this is!” says he, turnin’ on thim all. 
“Where do you come from?” 

They tould him they was fleein’ from England. 

‘““*Tis more or less me own case,” says Tim. ‘‘There’s much 
in common between us—though I’ll be damned if I can pre- 
cisely put the name on it! At anny rate,” says he, ‘“‘we’re 
both at outs with England—and that’s somethin’! Drop this 
nonsinse about the colleen here, and I'll let ye sail the rest 
of the way acrost me ocean,” he says. “But otherwise,” 
says he, “Mrs. MacLirr and me will have siviral things to 
say to youse.” 

“Mrs, MacLirr?” says the man with the soord. 

““Me pet whale there,” says Tim. 

They all turned toward her, where she was loomin’ over the 
port side of the vissil, waitin’ on Tim’s word—and Tim no- 
ticed a curious thing: Mrs. MacLirr’s eye was fastened in a 
stare upon the lass that Tim was befriendin’, and there was a 
glint like ’twas jealousy in her look. And the girl looked back 
at Mrs. MacLirr with no friendliness in her gaze. 
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When they seen Mrs. MacLirr lookin’ like that, and the 
girl lookin’ back at her, the anxiety of thim Mayflowers 
was aroused again, 

“Burn her!” says wan ould woman, with the shriek of a 
banshee in her voice. “Burn Mary Mullins—she’s a witch!” 
And manny of the rist of thim began to murmur and repate it. 

“Mrs. MacLirr,” says Tim, ‘will you kindly open your 
mouth a few fathoms?” 

And whin she done so he pointed at it loomin’ forninst the 
ship there, and he says: “If there is anny more talk about 
burnin’ this young woman, or about witchcraft,” says he, 
“into that mouth ye go, two at a time, as fast as I can throw 
ye from the deck here!” 

And with Mrs. MacLirr dominatin’ the situation in that 
way, Timothy had the trump hand for the minute. But at 
the same time he was worried, for his words and actions only 
seemed to make thim the surer that there must be witchcraft 
somewheres about, and that Mary Mullins had called him up 
by the power of witchcraft to save her. 

He called her to one side, and he bade the others to stand 
back while he conferred with her—and as he done so he real- 
ized that the circumstance looked bad in itself, in the eyes of 
the ship’s company. 

“Mary Mullins, my dear,” says he, “I don’t seem to be 
really helpin’ you anny, with all the will in the world to do so. 
But there’s wan thing certain, there’s none shall burn ye, my 
child, while Timothy O’Meara is bossin’ this part of the 
ocean!” 

She laughed and she said: “Thank ye, Mr. O’Meara! And 
they wouldn’t dare try to, annyhow, on the ship here. They 
couldn’t do it without burnin’ the ship. It’s a function they 
will have to postpone until we land somewheres.”’ 

“By the Lord,” says Tim, “thin they’ll niver land! I’ll take 
you aboord Mrs. MacLirr with me, and we’ll batther the 
ould tub to pieces!” 

“Ye'll not do that,” says she, “for there’s manny good 
people on boord here.” 

“That’s what’s the matther with thim, evidintly,” says. 
Tim, “they’re too good!” 

She laughed at that again, and thin she said: “No, Mr. 
O’Meara, I mane manny fine men and women, that would 
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have nothin’ to do whatever with this witchcraft idea if they 
were not scared to death. There’s me sister Priscilla,” she 
says, “as swate a girl as iver lived; and there’s a couple of 
young men as is tryin’ to shine up to her—dacent people, 
all of thim. And they’ll have to be landed,’’ says she, “or 
we'll never get the United States of America started.” 

“Mary Mullins,” says Tim, “how did ye come by that. 
name? It sounds Irish to me.” 

“There must be Irish blood in us somewheres, Tim,” says 
she, “or how could we have the name? And I think ’tis that 
Trish blood they’re mistakin’ for diviltry,” says she. “They 
don’t understand laughin’ and dancin’ and fancifulness.” 

And she smiled at me bould Tim, with the come hither in 
her eyes—and there’s no use postponin’ the revelation anny 
longer; from that instant they was both madly in love with 
aich other. 

“Moira,” says Tim, just above a whisper, “by the hivens, 
I think ’tis a witch ye are, indade!” 

“Tim,” says she, in a low voice, laughin’ and lookin’ about 
her, “‘I belave ye have the rights of it! Sometimes I think I 
am!” 

“?Tis somethin’ to be carefully presarved, and not ban- 
ished out of the world,” says he. 

He urged her once more to come with him at once. But she 
would not lave her sister behind her, nor anny other of the 
wans she liked. 

“Tim,” she says, “ye must be aisy with these people! 
For they’ll niver get to land unless ye hilp thim. The rudder’s. 
gone from the ould tub now, and a bit of a gale would finish 
things.” 

“Come aboord Mrs. MacLirr with yer sister!’”’ says Tim, 
‘and be damned to the rist of thim!”’ 

““No,” says she; “‘and while we’re on the subject, I don’t 
like this Mrs. MacLirr of yours anny too well. And by the 
looks of her, she doesn’t like me!” 

And Mrs. MacLirr was peerin’ at Tim and Moira in a way 
to confirm that, her eyes red and jealous. 

There wasn’t but wan way that Tim could see—to stay 
aboord the ship with the colleen until it landed, to protect 
her, and thin to marry her and take her away. So he harnessed 
Mrs. MacLirr to the Mayflower, and he give her the signal 
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full-speed-ahead, and whin the nixt morning came he drew 
up by the side of Plymouth Rock—the date he always re- 
membered, ’twas the siventeenth of March, Patrick’s Day. 
*Tis written on that bit of rock somewheres, if it hasn’t 
been rubbed off. 

And Timothy and Moira climbed aboord Mrs. MacLirr and 
sailed off and was married and sittled South Boston, which 
was the first permanent sittlemint in New England, and pre- 
dominates with their kinsmen to this day. And if you don’t be- 
laive that, go and look it up in the Boston tiliphone directory. 
And that’s how the United States of America got its start, 
praise God! 


And [said Jack] they lived happy in South Boston ever 
after! 

I wish [said the old gentleman] as I could say the end was 
all happiness. But the truth is, it wasn’t. 

The most inordinate, unpleasant, and unraisonable jealousy 
sprung up betwixt Moira O’Meara and Mrs. MacLirr. For 
Tim, he went no more arovin’, and Mrs. MacLirr used for 
to spout and caper in vain in the harbour below where the 
O’Mearas had built their house and was raisin’ their childher. 
Tin, he paid but little attention to her; but Moira, she would 
call out to her now and thin: “Go away, vou great ugly baste 
you!” For well she knew that Mrs. MacLirr was trying to 
tempt her husband back to the wild, free life he’d lived before 
he married and sittled down, and that’s a thing as no wife 
ever likes. 

And wan spring Mrs. MacLirr disappeared, and ceased to 
haunt the harbour, and Moira believed she was rid of her, 
and of the menace of her, foriver. And as for Tim, with the 
fickleness of all men, he thought nothin’ more about Mrs. 
MacLirr’s tinder heart, wan way or the other, nor did he 
realize how bruised it was by his neglict. He should have 
known that the intiligent and sinsitive whale, bein’ one of 
the most lovin’ of all bastes, is therefore equally agitated whin 
tis insulted. For after Mrs. MacLirr had been gone six weeks, 
back she come one afthernoon, and a hundherd whales was 
with her! 

’Twas in the afthernoon of a breezy day whin Tim and 
Moira seen thim comin’ into the harbour, and ’twas a sight 
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majestic and splendid to see these noble monsters of the 
spacious deep movin’ forward in naval formation, jettin’ 
great fountains into the air, which the wind whipped to spray 
and the sunlight wove into flauntin’ rainbows. 

“Tim,” says his wife, turnin’ pale, for she had recognized 
Mrs. MacLirr in the lead of thim, “they mane deviltry!” 

“They do not,” says Tim; “they’re all my ould frinds! 
They’ve called on us for a bit of a frolic and some music!” 

And he wint and got his harp, and sated himself upon a 
rock in front of his house, and out acrost the movin’ wathers 
he flung the wild music of his ancestors. And he sang the 
afthernoon away, and the rainbows ceased when the sun laid 
low and level in the sky, and all thim scores of great mam- 
malians danced in the red sunset; they danced a dance that 
was like the sport of naked thunders in the caves above the 
firmamint where the ragin’ storms is made. 

“They intind no good,” says Moira; ‘‘they’re workin’ 
thimselves up to do some mischief!” 

“They’re wild with joy,” says Tim; “they’ve found the 
O’Meara and his music again!” 

And he harped the sunset out, and with the twilight the 
wather changed from burnin’ brass to silver, and he harped 
the twilight out, and with the gatherin’ dusk the wather 
turned to fire again; a phosphorescent fire it was that spouted 
when they blew and rose and waved like plumes and fell again. 

“Tis hatred and revinge they are afther!” cried Moira. 

“They come in love and frindship!” says Tim, exalted 
with his ringin’ harp. 

And which it was no wan iver knew. As the dark thickened 
they all turned in the sea as one whale, at a signal from Mrs. 
MacLirr, and came rushin’ up the beach on the crest and 
reach of the risin’ tide, as if they would fling themselves 
flamin’ out of their fiery sea against the O’Meara house and 
the rocks on which it stood. 

“The saints defend us!’ screamed Moira, her knees turning 
wake and feeble. 

Mrs. MacLirr was in the lead and comin’ fast, but the 
wather receded from in under her far up the shore, and she hit 
her head against a point of rock and groaned and died; and a 
dozen more was stranded and extinguished perishin’ like 
exploded rockets. 
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But Mrs. MacLirr, she give Tim just wan look before she 
died. 

“T’m afraid,” says Tim, lookin’ melancholy at Mrs. Mac- 
Lirr’s remains, ‘‘that she’s committed suicide out of a broken 
heart! Why couldn’t ye have been nicer to her, Moira?” 

‘She tried to murther us all!” says Moira. 

And nobody is quite sure to this day which the truth was. 
But it give Timothy and Moira somethin’ to argue about 
for manny years—which is always a handy thing in ivery 
marriage. But don’t ayther wan of you iver tell me again that 
the Irish niver projuced anny great navigators, nor great 
sailors, nor great whalers, nor great pioneer settlers; or I'll 
take wan of youse over aich knee and larrup ye, as I have done 
often in the past and as I am still well able to do, praise God! 


